THE   VENETIAN   SCHOOL

IN  order  to  appreciate the art of the Venetian
School it is as well to know something of the circum-
stances in which it was brought to light.

The art of Venice is the antithesis of the art of
Florence, and inasmuch as the clue to Florentine
painting is its poetic intellectualism, so is the keynote
of that of Venice its opulent magnificence. Science,
indeed, was not the pivot of Venetian life as it had been
in Florence, and the men of Venice, though learned,
were lively, and, for them, the sumptuous finery of fair
colours and the carnival of living were the things which
counted most.

The political status of Venice differed from that of
other Italian cities. Owing to her seagirt position,
Venice was undisturbed by the wave of civic discord and
militaristic tyranny which was sweeping through Italy at
the end of the fifteenth century. As her neighbouring
cities declined, so did Venice flourish and she became,
at last, a metropolis of commercial and political pros-
perity. Being on the direct road to the East she en-
joyed a luxurious trade with Constantinople and, in
the cosmopolitan pageantry of her existence, there
was reflected the splendour of East and West com-
bined.

The Venetian artists worked with an aim entirely
different from that of the Florentines. Their work was
not destined to decorate some cool cloister but the walls
of rich and profusely ornamented palaces. This city of
lagoons and sunsets had no building which was not
palatial and the churches as well as the houses of the
great were incomparably luxurious.

It is not, then, surprising that the art which was to
adorn this architecture, whether in the form of sculp-
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